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The situation of the population and 
in the Occupied Territories 


is subject to 


of the continuing strife 
This article describes only the 


labor conditions as they appeared during the 2years from 
the summer of 1967 to the fall of 1969. Most sources are 


official Israeli publications; 


comparable 


statistical 


information was not available from Arab sources. 


LABOR IN THE ISRAELI-OCCUPIED ARAB TERRITORIES* 





Introduction 


Territories occupied by Israel inmid- 
June 1967 comprise about 27,000 square 
miles, approximately 3% times the area 
of the State of Israel. (See map.) They 
are divided into four administrative 
areas: The Golan Heights, the Gaza Strip 
and Northern Sinai, Southern Sinai, and 
the West Bank (Judaea and Samaria). Each 


area is inthe charge of a military 
governor. Civil administration is the 
responsibility of an Economic and a 


Services Department. The Economic De- 
partment directs theterritorial activi- 
ties of the Israeli Ministries of Labor, 
of Agriculture, and of Commerce and 
Industry; the Services Department directs 
activities generally relating to health, 
education, andwelfare. Under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Labor are 
certain public works, vocational train- 
ing, cooperatives, and employment. 
Israeli Military Administration policy 
is to maintain law and order, continue 
the local government, provide sources 
of employment, initiate public works to 
meet local needs, and prevent any in- 
crease in unemployment. In general, no 
Egyptian, Jordanian, or Syrian authority 
is maintained, and the local population 
is discouraged from being dependent on 
the governments of those countries. In 
the Gaza Strip, where theBritish manda- 
tory law system was recognized, and in 
Northern Sinai, where Egyptian law was 
in force, the Israelis apply a number 
of mandatory laws; existing laws in the 
Gaza Strip are altered, amended, orcan- 





*By Bette K. Bingman and Joan Clarke 
of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions. 


celed by the Commander of the Israel 
Defense Forces. In Southern Sinai, 
where Egyptian and local laws are still 
considered valid, the structure of the 
judicial system has not been changed. 
Israeli civil law was extended to the 
Golan Heights when a Magistrate's 
Court was established in the area in 
October 1969. Jordanian civil law has 
been retained in the West Bank. 

The Israeli budget for the territories 
in fiscal 1969/70 was I1£162 million 1/ 
(1£22 million more than in fiscal 1968/ 
69), of which 54 percent was for social 
services, including employment and 
welfare expenditures; 24 percent ad- 
ministrative, judicial, and public serv- 
ices; and 22 percent for economic de- 
velopment. Of the total budget for the 
occupied territories, I£90 million was 
planned for expenditure in the West 
Bank, and 1£53 million for the Gaza 
Strip and Northern Sinai. 

The total population of the terri- 
tories is nearly lmillion, the majority 
in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
(See table 1.) The nonnomadic popula- 
tion of Northern Sinai is concentrated 
in the seaport of El Arish. The great 
expanse of land in Southern Sinai is 
sparsely inhabited, and the Golan 
Heights region is small in both area 
and population. 

Children under 15 years of age con- 
stitute a strikingly high proportion of 
the population (46 to 50 percent) in all 
the occupied territories; 34 to 38 per- 
cent of the population are in the age 
group 15-44 years, and the age groups 
45 years and over constitute only 13 to 
19 percent of the total. (See table 2.) 
The population is much younger than the 
Jewish population in the State of 
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Israel; the high percentage of children 
in the occupied territories illustrates 
the comparatively higher birth rate. 
The age structure is closer to that of 
non-Jews in Israel. There isa _ low 
percentage of men in the age group 
15-44, owing both to the war and to 
the traditional emigration of young men 
from the occupied territories to other 
countries in search of work. 

Economic differences between Israel 
and the occupied territories are great. 
Earnings, taxes, and living costs are 
much higher in Israel; in 1966, the 
product per capita was about $85 in the 
Gaza Strip, $185 in the West Bank, and 
$990 in Israel. As restrictions on 
commerce between these regions gradually 
have been lifted, a kind of informal 
common market has developed. The eco- 
nomic exchange is advantageous to the 
territories as a whole. Local firms 
can exploit a large tariff-free outlet 
for their goods while they operate with 
low labor costs. 

Separate discussions follow of Labor 
conditions in the West Bank and in the 
Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai. No in- 
formation is available on the nomadic 
population of Southern Sinai. 

In the small Golan Heights area, 99 
percent of the present population are 
Druze, who are bound by strong ties of 
kinship with Druzes in other countries 
of the Middle East, including 32,000 
Druzes who have lived inside the Israeli 
border adjacent to the Golan Heights 
since the partition of Palestine in 
1948. Prior to the June 1967 war there 
were also about 100,000 Syrian residents 
(non-Druze), all of whom left in and 
after 1967. 

Economic conditions for Golan Druzes 
are superior to those of other resi- 
dents in the Occupied Territories. Most 
Druzes engage in agriculture, mainly 
fruit farming, which isthe chief source 
of income. Israel accords Druzes free- 
dom of movement and their produce com- 
petes freely with Israeli produce. 
Druzes are paid Israeli wage rates for 
their labor on public works and other 
projects executed in the Golan Heights. 
In 1968, Israeli employment and national 
insurance laws were applied to Druze 


workers and labor exchanges were opened 
in the Golan Heights; in the same year, 
some 750 Druze workers were employed on 
construction, road works, and forestry 
projects. There is little unemployment 
and even a shortage of seasonal farm 
labor among Golan Druzes. 


The West Bank 
(Judaea and Samaria) 


In 1967, the West Bank had a popula- 
tion of 598,637 persons, a land area of 
about 2,125 square miles, and a popula- 
tion density of 281.6 per square mile 2/. 
It thus has roughly one-fourth of the 
land area of Israel (7,847 sq. mi.), 
and four-fifths its population density 
(353.5). 

The economy of the West Bank is based 
on agriculture. At the time of the 
June 1967 war, about 36 percent of the 
total land area was under cultivation, 
and about 5 percent of the cultivated 
land was irrigated. About 64 percent 
of the irrigated land is in the Jordan 
Valley, where extreme summer heat causes 
a relatively high water consumption for 
irrigation. East of the watershed formed 
by the Judaean and Samarian Hills, water 
is plentifui, and development projects to 
increase local consumption could be in- 
creased without detriment to Israel's 
water needs. ° 


Economy 


Prior to the war, the mainstay of the 
local economy was agricultural trade 
with Transjordan. With the imple- 
mentation of Israeli agricultural 
policy, West Bank farmers are being 
encouraged to increase the  produc- 
tion of certain crops for overseas 
export and to orient production toward 
complementary crops which have a low 
productivity in Israel in order to 
reduce dependence on Transjordan trade, 
provide alternative market outlets 
for their produce, and protect Israeli 
agriculture from competition. Members 
of village and regional committees and 
representatives from the Israeli Minis- 
try of Agriculture's local branch office 





























Table 1. Population of the Israeli-Occupied Territories, by 
Enumeration Region, 1967 and 1968 

1968 1/ 

Region 1967 “ 
’ anemone total Residents| Refugees 

population 

All regionsS.....++.e0- ecccccccces 994,735 980,400 | 695,550 | 284,850 
West Bank... .cccccccccccccccccseccecees 598,637 568,400 | 474,800 93,600 
Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai.......... 389,702 365,600 | 174,350 | 191,250 
Gaza Strip... ..ccccccccccccccesesecs 356, 261 332,500 | 144,250 | 188,250 
Northern Sinai (El Arish)......... -| 33,441 33,100 30,100 3,000 
Golan HeightsS....cccccccceccccceccceees 6,396 6,400 6,400 0 
Southern Sinai........- ceccceccccoccoces (2/) 40,000 40,000 0 





1/ The 1968 figures are based on the 
1967 census, after deduction of emi- 
grants registered at the various bridges 
between September 1967 and June 1968, 
and reflect the sustained outward move- 


period. (By January 1969, the popula- 


tion 


of the West Bank was reported to 


be 588,400 persons and that of the Gaza 
Strip and Northern Sinai, 356,300.) 
2/ Not enumerated in the 1967 census. 


















































ment of the population during that 

Table 2. Age Structure of the Population of Israel and the Occupied 

Territories, by Enumeration Region, 1/ 1967 Census 
Occupied Territories 
Age group West Bank Gaza Strip Golan Heights 
Number Percent | Number Percent | Number Percent 

All groups.....| 598,637 100.0 | 389,702 100.0 6,396 100.0 
Under 15..... cocccece -| 288,013 48.1 194,570 49.9 2,971 46.5 
15-29. eeeeeeeeeeeee 120,314 20.1 83, 237 21.4 1,322 20.7 
30-44.....04. coccccce 82,996 13.9 55,706 14.3 872 13.6 
45-64. eeereeeeeeeee . 64,920 10.8 34,840 8.9 768 12.0 
65 years and over.... 39,284 6.6 18,314 4.7 422 6.6 
RR ee aro Ps 3,110 m 3,035 oa 41 6 

Israel 
Jews Non-Jews 
Number Percent Number Percent 

All groups.....| 2,383,554 100.0 324,481 100.0 
WENGE US. cccccccsecce 739,527 31.0 163,700 50.5 
= BWDeccccccccccccces 600,313 25.2 77 ,546 23.9 
30-44, eeeeee eeeeeeevee 412,156 17 as 43,867 43.5 
45-64 eeeeeeee eeeeeeee 472,736 19.8 26,922 8.3 
65 years and over.... 158,822 6.7 12,446 3.8 

















1/ Southern Sinai not enumerated in 


the 1967 Census. 
Source: 


Israel, Central Bureau of Sta- 


tistics, Census of the Population 1967, 


West Bank of the Jordan, Gaza Strip and 


Northern Sinai, Golan Heights, Jerusalem, 
1967 (Publication No. 1); and the Sta- 


tistical Abstract of Israel, 1968. 
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establish direct contact with farmers 
to develop complementary crop patterns. 
The Ministry also aids in introducing 
new crops such as cotton, which have a 
higher cash value than those tradition- 
ally grown. Prior to the implementation 
of Israeli agricultural policy, 48 per- 
cent of the cultivated land was planted 
to fruit (69 percent, olives), and 43 
percent was planted to field crops (54 
percent, wheat). Since the 1967 war, 
the area of cultivated land planted to 
other crops, such as tobacco, peas, 
beans, and sesame, has been doubled. 
The bulk of the produce is for local con- 
sumption; the remainder is exported. 

In 1968, 85 percent of the West Bank's 
gross product was derived from agricul- 
ture and services; about 13 percent 
came from industry and manufacturing. 
At the end of March 1968, Transjordan 
trade, reestablished after a temporary 
disruption during the war, showed a 
trend toward stability. Exports’ to 
Jordan were 42 percent agricultural pro- 
duce, 35 percent processed agricultural 
products, and 23 percent industrial 
goods. Imports from Jordan were about 
73 percent agricultural, mostly live- 
stock and cereals, and 27 percent in- 
dustrial goods. Exports to Israel were 
69 percent industrial products, includ- 
ing such items asclothing and footwear, 


glassware, and objets d'art, and the 
remainder agricultural goods; imports 
from Israel were 73 percent industrial 
products and fuel, and about 27 percent 
agricultural goods. The volume of im- 
ports from Israel more than doubled be- 
tween August 1967 and December 1968 and 
then leveled off; the volume of exports 
has shown a constant upward trend. The 
value of exports during the last quarter 
of 1968 was nearly six times that of the 
first quarter. Yet, despite the trend 
toward stability of Transjordan trade 
and the increase in the value of exports 
to Israel, the West Bank's total trade 
showed a deficit of 32 percent at the 
end of 1968. However, the Military Ad- 
ministration reports the deficit to be 
compensated by a surplus in the export 
of services (mainly money spent by 
visitors from Israel, and remittances 
from the earnings of local inhabitants 
working in Israel) andunilateral trans- 
fers of money by the Government of Jordan 
or relatives of local inhabitants work- 
ing abroad. 


Population and Labor Force 


As table 3 shows, population density 
in the districts of the West Bank varies 
considerably. 





























Table 3. Population Area, and Population Density in the 
West Bank, by District, 1967 Census 

; Population Area Density 
District (in square (in square 

Number Percent miles) miles) 
Total...... ° 598,637 100.0 2,125.5 281.6 
Nablus...ccccccccveces 152,381 25.5 612.9 ag 

BeNSOR cc cocccccececes 118,358 19.7 407.8 290. 
Ramallah......eseeeee- 88 ,877 14.8 297.4 298.8 
JONin..cccccccccccces 78,295 13.1 220.7 354.7 
Tulkarm.......+ee- . 72,229 12.1 128.2 563.4 
Bethlehem........++.- 49,515 8.3 218.2 226.9 
Jerusalem 1/......+..-- 29,904 5.0 109.7 272.6 
JOTICHS oc cvccccccsece 9,078 1.§ 130.5 69.6 

1/ Excludes East Jerusalem. 1967, West Bank of the Jordan, Gaza 


Source: Israel, Central Bureau of 
Statistics. Censys of the Population 








Strip andNorthern Sinai, Golan Heights. 
Jerusalem, 1967. (Publication No. 1.) 
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The overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation (94.5 percent) is Moslem. (See 
tabulation below.) Christians are a 
majority or near majority in some 
communities. Of the Bethlehem popula- 
tion, 3/ Christians are 52.8 percent of 
those whose religion is known; of the 
Bira and Ramallah populations, Christians 
constitute about 29.6 percent of those 
whose religion is known. 


Religion Population 
Total .ccccccccccccce 598,637 
MoGhemc cc ccccccccceccccesce 565,904 
Christian...cscccccccccces 29,446 
Greek Orthodox.........- 14,662 
Greek Catholic.......... 3,077 
Roman Catholic.........+- 7,110 
Unspecified denomination 4,597 
GERSE. cccccecces péedecoeous 3,287 


An estimated 150,000 to 222,000 Jorda- 
nians left theWest Bank between the 1961 
Jordanian Census and the 1967 Israeli 
Census, some as emigrants towork abroad, 
mainly in neighboring oil-producing 
countries, and others as aresult of the 
1967 war. The United Nations Relief 
and Welfare Agency (UNRWA) estimates 
that approximately half of these per- 
sons were permanent residents and that 
the other half had left their original 
homes in Palestine in 1947-48. In addi- 
tion to those who left long before or at 
the time of the 1967 war, another 168,000 
persons have been permitted by the 
Military Administration to leave the 
territory to visit relatives in Arab 
countries and to work or study outside 
the Occupied Territories. Of those who 
left the West Bank, only about 23,000 
had returned by the end of April 1969. 
In the September 1967 census, the 
Israelis enumerated 105,654 of the 
1947-48 Palestinian refugees 4/ remain- 
ing in the West Bank, about 18 percent 
of the total population; even taking 
into account the ll-month lapse, this 
is considerably less than the August 
1968 UNRWA estimate of 311,000, or 52 
percent of the population. Differences 
in population figures from Israeli and 
United Nations sources also are apparent 
in refugee camp population figures. The 


Israeli 1967 census indicates 56,438 
persons incamps and the UNRWA September 
1967 report indicates 143,000. Israeli 
officials attribute the differences to 
the fact that not all deaths are re- 
ported to the UNRWA nor are the absences 
of several tens of thousands of Pales- 
tinians living abroad but registered as 
residents of the territory. 

Some refugees have left the territory 
for economic reasons. A small _ propor- 
tion of the refugee population received 
income from relatives working abroad, 
the majority in Arab countries; many 
feared their income from this source 
would be stopped if they remained in the 
territory. Hundreds of Jordanian Gov- 
ernment employees left the West Bank 
because they were cut off from their 
employment in the East Bank or other- 
wise lost their livelihood as a result 
of the war. 

In March 1968, the Military Administra- 
tion began issuing identity cards and 
by March 3, 1969, had issued 136,115 
cards to men and 8,286 to women; since 
January 8, 1969, carrying an identity 
card has been required for men over 16 
years of age but is still optional for 
women. 

Of the 105,654 Palestinian refugees 
enumerated in the Israeli census, 53.4 
percent lived in refugee camps. Over 
three-fourths of the total refugee pop- 
ulation received welfare assistance of 
some kind, primarily from the UNRWA but 
also from relatives living abroad and 
other sources, as shown below: 


Refugees (in percent) 





Not in 
Sources of aid In camps camps 
UMRTA. cccccccccce 85.8 74.1 
Relatives abroad. 6.5 13.7 
Other...... oe 2.0 3.6 


West Bank residents, both refugee and 
nonrefugee, also receive assistance 
through the welfare operations of the 
Israeli Military Administration, which 
include direct aid to the needy, super- 
vision of 86 local charitable societies, 
administration of Government institu- 
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tions and communal development projects, 
and correlation of the activities of 
nine international organizations. 

At the end of 1968, the labor force of 
the West Bank consisted of 104,053 per- 
sons or 30.3 percent of the population 
over 14 years of age. Of these, 92,600 
or 89 percent were employed in the West 
Bank and in Israel. The male labor 
force participation rate of 47 percent 
at the end of the war in 1967 (89 per- 
cent of males age 15 andover, or 58,900, 
employed) rose to 56 percent (88 percent 
of males, or 70,000, employed) at the 
end of 1968. The mass exodus of in- 
habitants from theWest Bank, especially 
males in the 15-44 year age group, has 
depleted the labor force and is a major 
factor contributing to a relatively low 
labor force participation rate. In 
this primarily agricultural area, 46 
percent of the total number of employed 
persons are engaged in agriculture; 29 
percent in services, 5/ 1l percent in 
industry, and 14 percent in occupations 
not identified. (See tabulation.) 


Employment sector Number 1/ 
Total Zlaeccccccesccce 92,600 
Agriculture..cccccccceces sneee 42,600 
SOTViCEScccceccccecccscececes 27 , 100 
INGUSEEY oc cccccccccccccsonece 10,150 
Wee SGGRERE ROR. cc cccecces ine 12,750 
1/ Estimated. Two Years of Military 





Government 1967-69. 
2/ The Monthly Review of the Ministry 








of Labor (Israel), August 1969, reports 
that in July 1969 the total number of 
employed West Bank residents was esti- 
mated at 95,000, of whom 12,800 (13 
percent) were employed by industry in 
Israel and 2,400 (2.5 percent) by relief 
projects in the West Bank. 


An estimated 283,700 persons, or 47 
percent of the total West Bank popula- 
tion, are supported by the agricultural 
sector: The majority live in some 450 
agricultural villages which provide a 
livelihood for over 51,000 families. 
The Israeli 1967 census indicates that 
the number of farms inJudaea and Samaria 
has decreased 14.4 percent to 52,000 


from the 60,750 enumerated in the Jor- 
danian Farm Census of 1953. 


Employment Patterns 


Because of the exodus of population 
from the West Bank, the number of en- 
ployed persons inthe area has decreased 
approximately 47 percent since the 1967 
war, but the basic employment pattern 
remains much the same. A total of 58 
percent of all farming households grow 
fruit, either as a single’ branch of 
farming or in combination with other 
branches. About 23,761 households, or 
47 percent of all farming households, 
are engaged in a single branch of farn- 
ing. 

Prior to the 1967 war, construction 
was a principal employer, engaging 
approximately 29,500 persons (17 percent 
of the gainfully employed). After the 
war, construction activity was re- 
stricted because political uncertainty 
tended to discourage investment, and 
credit for construction became almost 
impossible to obtain from Arab sources. 
However, the Israeli Military Administra- 
tion reports that construction activity 
is now recovering, primarily through 
expenditures of the Israeli Ministries 
of Housing and Defense in public con- 
struction and the stimlation of pri- 
vate sector efforts to reconstruct 
homes and public buildings destroyed 
during the war. In the’ second half of 
1968, about 26 percent more new build- 
ings were started than during the first 
half of the year--about 85 percent of 
these by private contractors. 

About 600 workers were employed in 
public works before the war; with ex- 
pansion of the West Bank's road network 
since then, this number has increased 
from 2,500 a day (in August 1967) to 
8,000 a day (February 1968)--1,750 in 
the Nablus area, 1,850 in Ramallah, 
2,400 in Hebron, and about 2,000 in 
Jericho. However, the average volume of 
such employment for 1968 was expected 
to be about 4,500. 

In response to a growing Israeli de- 
mand for garage services in the terri- 
tory, employment in small auto repair 
and service shops has increased 207 








percent--from 220 in 1967 to 676 in 
April 1969. 

Employment in the teaching profession 
was disrupted until November 1967 by 
strikes in the Ramallah and Nablus dis- 
tricts protesting Israeli revision of 
what the Israelis deemed to be offen- 
sive propaganda inArab textbooks. Since 
then, there have been fewinterruptions. 
West Bank schools opened the 1969/70 
school year with 4,208 teachers, com- 
pared with about 3,820 prior to the 
1967 war. 

By the end of 1967 the exodus of 
health personnel had reduced most Gov- 
ernment hospital operations to about 75 
percent of capacity. The Government 
hospital in Jericho was not reopened 
after the war due to lack of staff. Pri- 
vate hospitals were affected less by 
staff losses than by potential patient 
loss; the occupancy of private hospi- 
tals is now between 30 and 40 percent 
of capacity. The total number of Arab 
health personnel employed in the West 
Bank at the end of 1967 was 709, of 
whom 48 were doctors, and 237 nurses 
(in each case, a decrease of 26 percent 
of the prewar number), and the remainder 
support staff and regional health offi- 
cials. As of April 1969, 50 doctors and 
296 nurses were employed by the Govern- 
ment; this was still 23 percent less 
than the prewar number of doctors and 8 
percent fewer nurses. 

The judicial system now operates at 
approximately the same level as before 
the war. Initially, most local lawyers 
who remained imposed a boycott of the 
courts and séveral judges and prosecu- 
tors who remained in the territory had 
returned to work by the end of April 
1969. Other employees in the services 
sector include policemen (320), postal 
employees (215), and 7,433 local en- 
ployees in offices of the Military Ad- 
ministration. 

Employment in the industrial sector 
is primarily in handicrafts. The major 
exceptions are five factories which em- 
ploy more than 100 persons: A cigarette 
factory in Azariya, which employs 200 
persons; a plastics plant inBeit Sahur, 
which employs 125 persons; a furniture 
factory in Bethlehem; a chocolate fac- 


tory in Ramallah; and a Samnna (milk 
products) plant inNablus, which employs 
150 persons. In the Bethlehem area, a 
well-developed souvenirs industry and 
the plastics plant at Beit Sahur, in 
addition to a few smaller enterprises 
which produce textiles and iron furni- 
ture, employed a total of 700 persons 
in 1967, but that number is since re- 
ported as having increased. Furniture 
industries in Bethlehem are increasing 
production for export. A woodworking 
and a religious articles firm in Beth- 
lehem, and an underwear factory in Beit 
Jallah are expanding their premises and 
installing modern equipment. In Hebron, 
there are a few industries producing 
foodstuffs, an old, established glass 
industry, and a shoes and hides factory 
which, together, employed 550 persons 
in 1967; that number is likewise in- 
creasing. The glass industry is in- 
creasing production for export, and a 
new glass factory is in operation. A 
textile cooperative is being set up to 
produce traditional Arab dress. Local 
marble quarries have doubled their pro- 
duction and an Arab-Jewish partnership 
is being formed to process marble in 
Hebron. In Ramallah, which is primarily 
a tourist area, some furniture work- 
shops, a wine and spirits distillery, 
and the chocolate factory together em- 
ployed 350 persons in 1967. The choco- 
late factory, with15 workers just after 
the war and production problems arising 
from customs regulations with Israel, 
now has its full complement of 100 work- 
ers. Israelis are advising the owners 
of existing plants on further moderni- 
zation, and a new sewing machine assem- 
bly plant is being considered. A num- 
ber of Israeli factories subcontract 
work to Arab workshops. New enterprises 
operating in Ramallah include a textile 
factory and a plastic shoe factory. In 
Nablus, the center of the olive oil and 
soap industries, there are the Samnna 
plant and some smaller plants producing 
matches, soft drinks, glass, and choco- 
lates and sweets. The total number of 
industrial workers in Nablus averages 
about 1,350 persons. 6/ As a_ result of 
a good harvest in 1967, the oil process- 
ing industries, concentrated in Samaria 
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and in 37 small factories in the Nablus 
area, were in full operation in 1968. 


Employment Policies 


Seventeen labor exchanges in the area 
assign applicants to employment in Is- 
rael and the West Bank. In April 1969, 
7,880 Arabs applied for work through 
the exchanges; of these persons, about 
3,400 were assigned work in Israel, 
mainly in construction and agriculture. 
Some 2,400 workers were on relief work 
as of July 1969, and an additional 
1,000 jobs were authorized. 

Arabs from the territory employed in 
Israel who get jobs through the labor 
exchanges (other than work on relief) 
receive the same wages as Israeli work- 
ers. After the deduction of travel ex- 
penses, Arab male workers employed on 
relief work in Israel are paid I1£10 a 
day (1£3.50=US$1) and female workers 
are paid 1£6.75 a day; deductions for 
Israeli social benefits are made at the 
same rate as is customary in Israel. 
Approximately 8,000 workers who did not 
seek employment through the labor ex- 
changes also work in Israel at a lower 
rate of pay than that accorded Israeli 
and Arab workers placed through the ex- 
changes. Their pay, however, is still 
substantially higher than what they 
would receive in the occupied terri- 
tories. 

A considerable wage increase over the 
pre-June 1967 level has been enforced 
by the Israeli Government, applicable 
mainly to government employees at all 
levels. Salaries of under 1£320 (US$92) 
a month were increased under the Israeli 
administration by 20 percent; an in- 
crease of I£64 (USS$18) is paid as a 
monthly supplement to salaries over 
1£320. Israeli sources state that sal- 
aries of professional workers also have 
increased considerably, and cite in- 
creases of 80 percent for doctors and 
70 percent for engineers over the pre- 
June 1967 level. Other reports do not 
substantiate this latter information, 
however, 

Government and munictpal employees in 
the West Bank are paid by both the Jor- 
danian and Israeli Governments. Thus 


teachers, for example, draw two sal- 
aries. 

Hours of work for office personnel 
are 45 hours a week and for daily work- 
ers, 47 hours weekly. Annual leave is 
from 21 to 30 days. 

Unemployment has been estimated only 
for the West Bank; it ismuch less acute 
than in the Gaza Strip. Cessation of 
banking operations and of part of the 
administration of government offices 
caused extensive unemployment among 
white-collar workers. In May 1968, 1,000 
skilled industrial Arab workers in Ju- 
daea and Samaria remained unemployed 
because their skills did not correspond 
to those required by Israeli industry. 
The labor exchange registers showed 
2,000 jobseekers in July 1969; the fig- 
ure did not include white-collar work- 
ers and several other categories are 
not yet registered. Therefore, informed 
Israeli sources estimate the number to 
be nearer 10,000 persons. 7/ 


Training and Education 


The United Nations Relief and Welfare 
Agency (UNRWA) has been the principal 
source of vocational education and 
training for the West Bank through its 
91 educational institutions, which in 
February 1969 had enrolled about 28,000 
pupils. The Ramallah Women's Training 
Center maintains a staff of 53 instruc- 
tors for a student enrollment of 570 
students, ages 17 to 20. Roughly half 
the students are in teacher training; 
the rest are in specialized vocational 
training. Another center, the Kalandiya 
Boys' Vocational Training Center, has a 
teaching staff of 33 for a student body 
of 380 and offers courses in the elec- 
trical, mechanical, building, and busi- 
ness trades. Courses at both centers 
run 2 years. Both centers will face a 
problem in placing students graduating 
in the summer of 1970 in the full-time, 
well-paying jobs inwhich they were able 
to place previous graduates before the 
war. Many UNRWA graduates formerly 
found jobs inneighboring Arab countries 
or thePersian Gulf area; now, placement 
efforts are hindered by the unsettled 
political situation and by communica- 








tion difficulties between the West Bank 
and the Arab countries. 

The Israeli Military Administration 
finances a Seminary for Female Teachers 
in Ramallah (106 pupils in 1968/69 and 
195 in 1969/70), and the Kadouri Agri- 
cultural Institute, which trains agri- 
cultural instructors (105 and 262 pupils 
in 1968 and 1969, respectively). Two 
vocational training schools for school- 
age children existed in Beit Hanina and 
El Arub before the war, and at the end 
of 1968 the Israelis initiated voca- 
tional training programs in centers in 
Hebron, Tulkarm, Nablus, and Kalkilia. 
In May 1969, about 400 pupils attended 
courses in metal and woodwork, sewing, 
and mechanical drawing in these centers. 
Practical agricultural instruction is 
being developed by the Israeli authori- 
ties for local farmers in model field 
plots. In 1968, 18,000 farmers attended 
these sessions (12,000 in 1967). 


The Gaza Strip 
and Northern Sinai 


Economy 


Of the total land area of 79,200 acres, 
57,200 are under cultivation; of these, 
30,800 are irrigated and the remainder 
rainfed. Shortage of water is the main 
hindrance to development of agriculture. 


Citriculture is the chief activity and 
source of income. 
The economy of the Gaza Strip was 


seriously disrupted by the war. A 
former flourishing trade through the 


Strip could not be restored since it 
constituted an extra-legal activity 
involving the transport of duty-free 
goods from Gaza to the UAR. Trade re- 


lations with neighboring countries have 
been resumed via Jordan, however, and a 
new market has opened in Israel. Tech- 
nical assistance is being developed by 
the Israeli Government to assist the 
local economy; much emphasis is laid on 
developing public works, local crafts, 
and industry. Military Administration 
policy seeks to establish enterprises 
on a basis of partnerships between the 
local population and Israeli citizens. 
The pattern of foreign trade fluctuates 
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considerably but shows an overall in- 
crease. An appreciable difference exists 
between the value of exports and that of 
imports, which are much higher; the 
difference is financed by the Military 
Administration, mainly through one-sided 
transfers from the Israeli Government. 

Almost all imports are from Israel; 
industrial products and fuel form 68 
percent of the total, and agricultural 
produce the remainder. Exports consist 
largely of citrus. Even though the ex- 
port of goods is less than imports, re- 
mittances from Arab workers employed in 
Israel and the large expenditures of 
Israeli visitors tothe Gaza Strip, which 
started immediately after the war, have 
resulted in an excess of exports over 
imports in services. 


Population and Labor Force 


The total population of the Gaza Strip 
and Northern Sinai, according to the 
September 1967 census taken by the Israel 
Central Bureau of Statistics, is 389,702. 
In the Strip alone it is 356,261, with 
about one-third in the town of Gaza: 


Main locality Population 
Gaza Strip........ eveses 1/ 356,261 
GAZA. ccccccccccccccces Tis 373 
Khan Yumise.ccccccceces 52,997 
ROEEReccccccceseces avec 49,812 
POMGEIRc cccccccceccces 43,604 
Deir el Balah......... 18,118 
Nuseirat Camp......... 17,638 
Bureig Camp.........+. 12,786 


1/ Total shown is population of entire 
Gaza Strip. 


In the Gaza Strip only 8.8 percent of 
the population live in villages (in 
contrast to 63.3 percent in the West 
Bank). The population of the Strip may 
be termed “urban" in the sense that 
90.4 percent of all inhabitants live in 


urban settlements; that is, nonagri- 
cultural settlements or large refugee 
camps; 48.4 percent of the population 


live in refugee camps, as shown in the 


following tabulation: 


oe 


Number Percent 


Total population... 356,261 100.0 


Urban population....... 282,803 79.4 
Not in refugee camps. 149,489 42.0 
In refugee camps..... 133,314 37.4 

Nonurban population.... _73,458 20.6 


In refugee camps..... 39,207 ll 
In small villages.... 23,807 6. 
In large villages.... 7,561 2 
Rural population..... 1,778 
Nomadic population... 1,105 


The overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation is Moslem, as shown below: 


Religion Population 
Total... ccccccccceces 356, 261 
PRRs ccc cascccdecoccuceces 352,532 
Christian, including Greek 
Orthodox, Greek Catholic, 
and Roman Catholic....... 2,305 
Other... cscccccccceees cocece 1,424 


Although relatively few Palestinians 
left the Gaza Strip during the 1967 war, 
a fair-sized outmovement began in Sep- 
tember 1967 (an estimated 3,000-6,000 
persons a month) following the lifting 
by Israel of the barrier on travel into 
and out of the occupied territories. 
From the end of hostilities in 1967 
until April 1969, about 48,700 inhabi- 
tants of the Gaza Strip and Northern 
Sinai left to work or study in the Arab 
countries. Some persons moved to the 
West Bank and others further oninto the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Many of 
these persons were not working but re- 
ceived remittances from working rela- 
tives in the Arab countries, which they 
feared they would lose if they remained 
in the Strip. This large-scale emigra- 
tion of many able-bodied persons de- 
pletes the labor force. 

The 1967 Israeli Census reveals that 
81 percent of all households of the 
Strip andNorthern Sinai receive assist- 
ance of some kind; support money from 
relatives working abroad is their main 
source of income. 


A relatively large needy segment of 
the resident population is cared for by 
Israel; over one-third of this welfare 
activity is in El Arish, the coastal 
town of Northern Sinai, where a special 
welfare and employment’ program is 
operated to assist the economy. A 
"Food for Work" program, introduced in 
June 1968, has reduced, by about 22,500, 
the number of welfare recipients, esti- 
mated at 70,000, who received rations 
from the Cooperative American Relief 
Everywhere (CARE). The work projects 
are approved by the Israeli Military Ad- 
ministration and by CARE. To qualify for 
pay and food, the worker must complete 
at least 15 days of work each month. 
A daily wage of 1£2.40 is paid unskilled 
labor, and the skilled receive I£3; the 
wage is based on the actual number of 
days worked. Food rations are given for 
the worker and his family members, 
limited to six recipients per worker. 
The present monthly ration for each 
person is estimated to be worth about 
1£6. As the program progresses, the 
amount of the daily food ration will be 
reduced. Most projects are for road 
construction, the repair and maintenance 
of war-damaged buildings (mainly schools, 
many of which were seriously damaged by 
local looters following the war), and 
for forestation. There are six nurseries 
under the last program, located in the 
desert. 

In February 1969, the Food for Work 
Program was extended to the bedouin who, 
in particular, have profited from the 
opportunity for regular employment. 
Where their main source of income before 
the war was smuggling, some 500 from 
eight tribes started work in July 1968 
on road maintenance, fishing, and clean- 
ing wells and cisterns and channeling 
flash floods into them. Bedouin sheikhs 
are directly responsible for all work, 
under the guidance of the Military 
Administration. Bedouin now receive 
35,000 rations in lieu of a former food 
subsidy. The bedouin guards who patrol 
the nursery plantations under this pro- 
gram have requested, in addition to 
their wages, a mileage allowance for 
their camels. 


ll 








According to UNRWA, the Palestinian 
Arab refugee population numbered 319,755 
at the end of September 1967. Of these, 
some 207,263 persons were living in 
eight camps; over one-half were 18 years 
of age or under. However, at the Israeli 
1967 census of the territories, only 
220,000 refugees were counted; as noted 
earlier, United Nations figures do not 
reflect the exact picture, asbirths and 
deaths are not fully reported; further, 
the movements of this population to other 
areas are not easily measured and may 
compound further the inaccuracy of all 
figures for refugee populations in the 
Occupied Territories. In either case, 
over one-half of the population con- 
sists of Palestinian Arab refugees. 
Over the years, numbers of the refugee 
educated elite have moved from the 
camps to obtain employment in the Arab 
countries of the Peninsula, leaving the 
less skilled, the old and the young, 
and the women inthe camps; the majority 
of camp refugees are on UNRWA relief 
(basic food rations, shelter, feeding, 
and health care). A provisional agree- 
ment with the Government of Israel per- 
mits UNRWA to continue administering 
this essential relief program for 
refugees. 

Only 29.1 percent of the population 
were in the labor force in 1968. Of 
these, 83 percent were employed. The 
participation rate has fluctuated widely 
since the mid-1967 hostilities, after 
which only 43 percent of the men age 14 
and over were in the labor force; 81 
percent or 31,000 of these men were en- 
ployed, and 19 percent or 7,400 were 
unsuccessfully seeking work. A better 
balance was established by the second 
half of 1968 when the male participa- 
tion rate in the labor force increased 
to 85 percent of all men age 14 and 
over; 86 percent (40,000) of these men 
were employed; the number of unemployed 
men seeking work fell slightly to 6,700 
(14 percent). 

Unemployment is due largely tothe dis- 
appearance of the employment sources such 
as the Palestine Army, the Egyptian Army, 
and the United Nations' Emergency Forces 
(UNEF). The number of workers in the 
Gaza Strip and in Israel is estimated 
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to be 49,000 (August 1969 figure); taking 
the percentage employed before the war, 
the employed should number 64,000, 8/ 
which means that 15,000 additional jobs 
need to be created. 

Several factors explain the fluctua- 
tions in the size of the population and 
the low labor force participation rate 
in the Gaza Strip. The age structure 
of the population is low. The natural 
increase in population is 25.5 per 1,000 
inhabitants; the annual birth rate is 
very high: 41 per 1,000 (as against 25 
per 1,000 in Israel in 1967), and the 
mortality rate is 16 per 1,000. 


Employment Patterns 


Agricultural activities (including 
fishing) are the main occupation in the 
Gaza Strip and employ 39.5 percent of 
the economically active. (See table 4.) 
The type of farming practiced is highly 
labor intensive; cultivation methods 
are primitive but becoming less so. The 
1967 hostilities did not cause heavy 
damage to this sector, and the volume 
of agricultural employment has not 
dropped. In the second half of 1968, 
some 13,000 persons, or 30 percent of 
all persons employed at that time, were 
engaged in farming in the Gaza Strip 
and in Northern Sinai. The processing 
of agricultural products includes peel- 
ing grapefruit andother citrus, peeling 
almonds, preparing peanuts for seeding 
and arum for drying, and packaging such 
vegetables as carrots. 

There is adegree of direct cooperation 
between Israeli farmers and entre- 
preneurs and local farmers, especially 
for channeling the produce to market 
and processing outlets. Such coopera- 
tion is on a person-to-person basis. 
Products must be for export and may not 
be diverted to Israel, where they might 
offer competition to Israeli farmers. 

The Israeli Government sponsors pro- 
grams toassist the rural sedentarization 
of the bedouin (in addition to work for 
the Food for Work Program) while promoting 
the growth of needed crops, such as the 
castor bean: One kilo of seed per dunam 
(1 dunanF0.22 acre) is given free to any 
bedouin who is willing to work on 


Table 4. Employment by Type of Activity, the Gaza Strip and 
Northern Sinai, September 1968 

















f Number of Percent of 

<p? ee sone workers total 
Total........ TOrerrrrrrrrrr reer coccceccccs ee 44,000 100.0 
Agricultural. ...cccccccccccvcccccccccccccccsccccecs 17,400 39.5 
Crafts and industzy (excluding auto repair work). 2,400 5.4 
| TrANSPOTt . cc cccccccccccccsccces evcccces eocccccccces 3,000 6.8 
| Trade and personal services......ccsesecceccccccess 5,800 13.2 
. Government, municipal and public services.......... 4,700 10.7 
| U.N. Relief and Welfare edit (UNRWA) Soe. 3,500 8.0 
Unidentified........ swine ieeiiabdeiia ous ole intl soles 7,200 16.4 
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Source: The Israel Economist, January 1969. 





government-owned land, the only required 
payment back being one kilo of beans. 
The farm work involved is small, so that 
one family may work as many dunams as 
it likes; one family is reported as 
working 200 dunams (approximately 45 
acres). The raw material is processed 
at a factory in El Arish. 

Some growth in employment is antici- 
pated following cultivation of neglected 
orchards and changeover tomore suitable 
crops. During the next 5 years, some 
5,000-6,000 dunams are expected to be 
cultivated annually, which would pro- 
vide full employment for another 200- 
300 workers; the change of crops would 
provide full employment for another 100 
workers. 

Before mid-1967, about 1,500 persons 
were engaged in commercial fisheries. 
This activity ceased during the war but 
employment was renewed in August 1967, 
and has increased; over 2,500 fishing 
permits were issued at that time. 

The number of persons employed in 
manufacturing industry before the war 
was estimated at about 3,000; following 
the hostilities this figure was reduced 
by one-half. The Gaza Strip suffered 
by being severed from the UAR and from 
competition for Israeli industry; it 
lacked credit, and had difficulty in 
procuring raw materials. Toward the end 
of 1968, however, with the opening up 
of the Israeli and West Bank markets 
(see above), industrial employment made 


some gains, mainly in the town of Gaza. 
Employment in major industries rose to 
3,954 in March 1969, and was distributed 
by industry as shown in the following 
tabulation: 


April March 

1968 1969 

Total..sseeeeeeeeee 1,502 3,954 

Auto repair work......... 44 400 
Bamboo furniture making.. 60 198 
Carpet weaving........... 799 1,799 
Clothing and sewing...... 44 359 
Metalwork. ..cccccccccceccs 178 277 
Pottery making........... 14 121 
Miscellaneous activities. 363 800 


There has been some expansion in the 
textile, clothing, and footwear indus- 
tries, and in furniture and carpentry. 
(See table 5.) The number employed in 
each enterprise has risen as follows: In 
February 1968, the average number of em- 
ployees per enterprise was 7.7; in May 
it was 8.8 and in September it rose to 
9.5. In February 1968, 114 enterprises, 
out of a total of-131, employed up to 
five people; in September this figure 
rose to 182, out of a total of 246 
enterprises. The largest growth was in 
and around the town of Gaza. 

A modern packing plant for citrus em- 
ploys 500 workers (not shown intable 5) 
in two shifts; another plant is under 
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Table 5. Employment in Industry, the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai, 
February, May, September 1968 














February May September 
Type of industry Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of enter- of of enter- of of enter- of 
prises workers prises workers prises workers 
Total. ..ccceees 131 627 187 1,664 246 2,444 
Food (including drink 
and tobacco)....... 51 167 56 203 55 290 
Textiles, clothing, 
and footwear....... 19 177 40 1,009 53 1,451 
Furniture and 
CALFpentry....eeeees 16 45 34 161 45 209 
Paper and printing... + 4 5 9 7 13 
Metal products....... 15 87 31 205 42 228 
Cement products...... 18 79 15 48 7 77 
Miscellaneous 
ProductS....seeeeee 8 68 6 29 37 176 





























Source: The Israel Economist, January 1969. 





construction. Local growers are paid 
export premiums by the Israeli Govern- 
ment which so far total I£2.5 million. 
Citrus is exported mainly to Germany 
and Singapore. 

The weaving of carpets and the manu- 
facture of bamboo furniture are Gaza 
specialties which are carried out in a 
number of small workshops. The authori- 
ties are encouraging the carpet weavers 
to merge to facilitate improvements in 
the finishing processes; Israeli army 
stores are the main outlet for bamboo 
furniture. The two carpet factories 
export to the Netherlands and South 
America. Israeli investors have con- 
structed acopper smelting plant inGaza, 
using scrap which bedouin gather from 
the Sinai battlefields, when this source 
of supply is exhausted, the raw material 
will be imported from Belgium. In El 
Arish, Israeli investors have erected a 
saltfish plant, and a group of Israeli 
vegetable oil companies have invested 
in a castor oil factory. 

The average number of workers per plant 
doubled from 4.8 in February 1968 to 
10.8 in March 1969. Employment was 
created largely by subcontract work for 
Israeli markets. In the clothing and 
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sewing industry, 10 small plants (a 
total of 200 workers) operate on this 
basis. Both the Israeli presence and 
tourists have helped stimulate employment 
in handicrafts and in the carpet in- 
dustries, both of which also have bene- 
fited by the trade with Jerusalem and 
the West Bank. An Israeli demand for 
services such as vehicle maintenance 
and repair has created increased em- 
ployment in small workshops. 

Employment opportunities for young 
men and women in the Gaza Strip have 
been limited since 1948. A large nun- 
ber of persons had found employment 
with the Egyptian Army, the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization (PLO), and the 
UNEF. An Israeli source reports that 
8,000-10,000 Arab workers received 5 
Egyptian pounds a month for being en- 
rolled in the PLO. Many others Lived 
on the employment provided by the 
UNEF . 

Most young persons have not acquired 
professional skills; thus, there is an 
acute shortage of doctors. Israeli 
authorities permit the entry of doctors 
of Palestinian origin who volunteer for 
work in the Gaza Strip, if they are 
appointed by the UNRWA. 
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Employment Policies 


Five labor exchanges were established 
in the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai 
in 1967 and eight in 1968. They are 
operated under the auspices of the 
Israeli Ministry of Labor. During the 
fiscal year 1968/69, over 900,000 work- 
ing days were supplied through these 
agencies and each person employed through 
them worked an average of 17 days per 
month. 

Since November 1968, the labor ex- 
changes have been directing workers to 
Israel. In April 1969, the number of 
workers employed inIsrael through these 
exchanges reached approximately 950. 
Within theterritory, 7,200 Arab workers 
had been employed through the exchanges 
up until September 1968. There were 
10,120 Arab jobseekers in April 1969. 

To compensate for the much-increased 
cost of living in the Gaza Strip, 
workers are paid ahigher cost-of-living 
allowance than under Egyptian adminis- 
tration; a20-percent increase was paid 
in September 1967, and in October 1968 
it was further increased by 8 percent. 

No wage scales are available, but 
generally speaking wages have risen in 
most branches of activity except agri- 
culture, since the 1967 war. 


Training and Education 


The school system through 
level was well developed in the terri- 
tory. UNRWA schools alone had 100,000 
pupils and 2,700 teachers in the Strip. 
Since mid-1967, considerable difficulty 
has arisen over the adoption of curricula 
and textbooks used in the Arab areas 


secondary 


of Israel; students, teachers, and ad- 


ministrators have struck over these 
issues. 
Vocational training centers which 


existed prior to 1967 are the UNRWA 
center at Gaza (400 students, all of 
Palestinian refugee origin in 1969 in 
its 2-year courses) and the Near East 
Council of Churches center at Gaza (180 
boys and girls). The UNRWA vocational 
school benefited in July 1968 from a 
large grant from theNear East Emergency 
Donations which permitted the construc- 
tion of additional facilities and an 
increased enrollment to 556 students. 
Two new vocational training centers 
have been opened by the Israelis, one 


at Gaza (November 1968) and one at 
Khan-Yunis (March 1969), and four 
additional centers have been planned 
for. The two schools train 400 stu- 


dents; the total student enrollment in 
all six schools will be 850. The follow- 
ing trades are taught: Carpentry and 
turning, ironwork, welding, construction 
work, auto repair work, and bookkeeping. 
The few trainees so far graduated have 
been absorbed in employment in Israel. 
Of 3,800 Gaza Strip students who 
matriculated in 1968, 1,000 applied to 
the Military Administration to study 
abroad; 800 of these requested per- 
mission to study in Arab countries, 200 
in Europe and the United States, and 25 
in Israel. Under an arrangement through 
the International Red Cross, high school 
students who wish to pursue higher 
education in Arab countries take their 
examinations from papers mailed from 
Cairo, which are then graded in Cairo. 
To date, 7,000-8,000 students have 
graduated under this arrangement. 


———FOOTNOTES——— 


1/ 1£3.50=US$1. 

2/ Israel, Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Census of the Population 1967, 
West Bank of the Jordan, Gaza Strip and 





education, health, and legal professions, 
civil service, and law enforcement. 

6/ Employment figures from The Israel 
Economist, August 1968. 





Northern Sinai, Golan Heights. Jerusa- 
lem, 1967. (Publication No. 1.) 

3/ Includes the Dahisha refugee camp, 
and Beit Jala and Beit Sahur. 

4/ Does not include cases where pre- 
1948 origin of household head is unknown. 

5/ The definition includes employment 
in public works, 





transportation, the. 


7/ Monthly Review of the Ministry of 
Labour (Israel), August 1969. 

8/ This figure is based on the assump- 
tion that the percentage of employed 
persons is as low as its prewar level, 
i.e.,only 36 percent out of a popula- 
tion of about 186,000 of those age 14 
and over. 
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Government Reforms Pension System. 
In an attempt to erase a deficit in the 
national insurance fund, and to finance 
new benefits, the Government has modi- 
fied the system of assessing pension 
contributions from a flat-rate basis to 
one based on earnings. The measure, 
effective November 3, 1969, is intended 
as an interim arrangement until a com- 
plete change is adopted in 1972. In- 
creases incontributions, shared equally 
between employers and employees, are 
the highest ever imposed. They range 
from US$0O.11 weekly for women earning 
US$24 a week to US$0.91 weekly for men 
earning US$72 or more a week. The in- 
creases bring total weekly contributions 
to US$1.94 and US$4.08, respectively. 
The standard weekly retirement pension 
for asingle person has been raised from 
US$10.80 to US$12, and for a married 
couple from US$17.52 to US$19.44. 





Background 


Before the November changes, the 
British pension system was based on three 
types of plans: A flat-rate state plan, 
a graduated state plan, and private 
occupational plans. The flat-rate state 
plan was designed to operate on 4 pay- 
as-you-go basis, so that each year con- 
tributions were largely paid out in 
benefits. All working residents were 
eligible under the flat-rate plan, but 
participation was optional for working 
married women, self-employed persons, 
and unemployed persons with an annual 
income below US$624. 

During the 1950's, the number of per- 
sons eligible for a flat-rate pension 
increased much more rapidly than the 
number of contributors. The pension 
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fund was threatened with a deficit 
despite a planned Government subsidy 
amounting to about 25 percent of annual 
receipts of the fund. To avoid large 
deficits, the Government in 1961 in- 
stituted a graduated state plan which 
required graduated higher contributions 
from all those earning between US$21.60 
and US$43.20 a week. 

In addition to these two state plans, 
65,000 private occupational plans were 
in operation in 1967, most of them run 
by firms or groups of employers; these 
plans cover more than 12million persons 


or about one-half of all employees in 
Britain. The plans differ greatly with 
regard to the contributions required 


and the benefits provided. 

Employers could "contract out" of the 
major part of the graduated plan, pro- 
vided that the employer's private plan 
guaranteed a pension at least equivalent 
to that portion of the graduated plan 
for which contracting out was permitted. 
It is quite common for an employer to 
make a separate provision for employees 
under a private pension arrangement, 
since tax relief is obtained for the 


employer's contribution. Objections 
were raised to each of these plans. 
Although the basic flat-rate plan 


covered most 
annual pension 


employed persons, its 

of US$912 for a married 
couple was less than one-third of the 
average family income, and a_ single 
person's pension was only US$561. At 
present, nearly 30 percent of all pen- 
sioners receive supplementary welfare 
benefits. The graduated plan offered 
larger pensions, but it did not pro- 
vide for graduations above US$43.20 a 
week. The private occupational plans 
do not offer comprehensive or stand- 
ardized coverage; also, those enrolled 
in one plan may lose their benefits if 
they change jobs. 
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Long-Term Proposals for Change 


The proposals for 1972 were released 
in January 1969 ina White Paper en- 
titled National Superannuation and Social 
Insurance: Proposals for Earnings- 








Related Social Security. The White Paper 





sets out the following principles: 


- The Government reaffirms that the 
right to benefits must be earned by the 
payment of contributions, and that the 
system must operate on 4 pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

- Both contributions and earnings will 
be related to the earnings of the in- 
dividual employee. This method will 
mean higher contributions than at 
present for most persons, and, in re- 
turn, new and higher benefits. 

. The benefits available to individ- 
uals when the plan is in full operation 
will be enough to live on without 
supplementary benefits. 

. The Government will be required to 
review contributions and benefits every 
2 years to adjust them for any rise in 
prices during the preceding 2-year 
period. 

- Working women will make contributions 
and receive benefits on the same basis 
as men. This provision will mean the 
end of the present optional contribu- 
tions to the flat-rate plan for working 
married women. 

- Private pension plans will remain 
in operation as part of the national 
pension system. However, determina- 
tion of exact details in the relation- 
ship between private and public pen- 
sions was left for later discussion. 

- Persons enrolled in private pension 
plans will not lose their benefits if 
they change jobs. 


Proposed Contributions 


Employees' contributions will be grad- 
uated according to earnings, up to an 
earnings ceiling of US$79.20 a week. The 
lowest paid workers will contribute less 
under the new plan than under the old, 
but the majority of workers will pay 
more. The following tabulation shows 
the difference for men and women under 
the old and new plans in U.S. dollars: 





Contributions 

Weekly earnings Old New 
Male 

Beet ebwececceseccesseese Gee $1.78 

EE eee errr ae 2.67 

ee eae 2.92 

Seeabeencevesesossacesny. aan 3.24 

Sess ebeee6ensesees Dae 3.56 

Din s0460005g0s 500606. ene 4.45 

Pexaacetdensesatecanséee. Baar 5.35 


Female 
Resmi cenateedeneececeae, ane 1.30 
Mig p.r.6cbhbhenenevetnccee ane 1.62 
Dseseesseeaeassenesss bane 1.78 
WBBcccscecsesssccssess B60 1.94 
Tih sacetoskieastenenane. Baan 2.27 
TEsGPcccccosccesececoose B48 2.43 
DP ecsasenseneeseedcoonns: .Raae 2.67 
SECeeaviccessctscecsetee “Rene 3.24 


Employer contributions will not be based 
on individual earnings but will be 6-3/4 
percent of total payroll. 


Proposed Benefits 


A contributor's average lifetime earn- 
ings will be used as the basis for cal- 
culating his or her pension at retire- 
ment age (65 for men and 60 for women). 
However, a person's earnings in each 
year will be revalued in line with the 
changes which have occurred inthe level 
of national average earnings. In the 
example given in the White Paper, "a 
man who had exactly national average 
earnings every year of his working life 
would have his pension calculated on 
national average earnings as they were 
at the time he reached pension age, 
not on the money average of his actual 
earnings over life." 

The full pension, payable to those 
who retire 20 years after the plan has 
been in operation, will be based on 60 
percent of earnings up to half the 
national average male earnings (US$57.60 
a week in April 1969), and 25 percent 
of the remainder up to a maximum of 1% 
times the national average male earnings. 

In the Government's proposals are 
adopted, full rates of the new earnings- 
related pensions would be paid to per- 
sons who reach retirement age after the 
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plan has been inoperation for 20 years. 


Persons retiring during this 20-year 
period would receive pensions based 
partly on the present plan and partly 


on the new one. For example, those who 
reach retirement age after the first 
year of the plan has been in operation 
will receive 19/20 of the present rate 
and 1/20 of the new rate; those re- 
tiring after 5 years will receive 15/20 
of the present rate and 5/20 of the new 
rate, and so on until maturity. 

In 1969, 7 million retired workers 
received pensions, and their pensions 
will be increased automatically whenever 
pensions are adjusted for cost-of-living 
increases. This is in line with the 
proposed requirement that the Govern- 
ment make biennial reviews to adjust 
pensions and contributions for cost-of- 
living increases. 


Points At Issue 


In the discussions which have occurred 
since the White Paper was issued, the 
Government has stated that itwill allow 
private pensions to continue in operation 
through partial contracting out. The 
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Government has proposed that state pen- 
sions of those who belong to private 
plans be reduced by 1 percent, while the 
contributions of both employers and em- 
ployees would be reduced by 1.3 percent. 

These specific proposals by the Gov- 
ernment have generated a great deal of 
opposition, especially from employers 
and insurance companies. Both feel that 
they are being asked to enter into an 
open-ended commitment, since the state 
plan proposes increases commensurate 
with cost-of-living increases. Some 
unions also have opposed the new pen- 
sion plan stating that some of their 
members receive more advantages from the 
present mix of public and private plans 
than they would from an entirely public 
plan. 

A separate White Paper on occupa- 
tional pension plans was issued Novem- 
ber. 5. However, opponents of the 
original reform plan remain opposed to 
it. Others, including some members of 
Parliament, maintain that the new White 
Paper does not clarify the relationship 
between the private and public plans. 
--The Economist and Employment and Pro- 
ductivity Gazette. 











Ghana 


Employment Statistics Published. Sta- 
tistics recently published by the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana show that 361,351 per- 
sons, 12 percent of the estimated labor 
force, were in paid employment in 1967. 
Paid employment decreased by 9 percent 
between 1965 and 1967, probably in part 
as a result of severe political dis- 
ruption in 1966. (See table 1.) Pro- 
visional data for 1968 show a slight 
increase in paid employment in firms 
employing 10 persons or more. Only 9 
percent of the employed are women. 

Of all those employed in 1967, serv- 
ices engaged the largest number, 34 per- 
cent. Over half of the 122,477 in serv- 
ice employment are inthe public sector, 
where 53 percent are concentrated in 
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the central and local governments, and 
28 percent are in educational service. 
Most of those employed in the private 
sector, 73 percent, are in educational 
service. Non-Africans were only 1 per- 
cent of the total employed. Their aver- 
age earnings, however, are 11 times 
higher than the average earnings of 
Africans. Employment by sector and eco- 
nomic activity for Africans and non- 
Africans is shown in table 2. 
Employment by occupation reveals that 
41 percent were employed as craftsmen, 
production process workers, and labor- 
ers; laborers constituted the largest 
number, 92,620. (See table 3.) Among 
the professional, technical, and re- 
lated workers, 30,855 were teachers and 
10,765 were farmers and farm managers. 
--Ghana Government Publications. 
























































Table 1. Employment by Economic Activity and Sector, 1965, 1966, and 1967 
1965 1966 1967 
Economic activity Sector Sector Sector 
Total Total Total 
Private] Public Private] Public Private] Public 
Total..... eeeeeeee| 395,811} 118,061] 277,750] 361,502) 97,979] 263,523) 361,351] 103,433) 257,918 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing..........+| 56,077 6,491] 49,586) 49,243) 4,898) 44,345) 43,659) 4,528) 39,131 
Mining and quarrying....| 26,738} 14,187} 12,551] 25,548) 13,643] 11,905) 26,299) 13,357) 12,942 
Manufacturing..........- 32,485] 24,332} 8,153} 35,820] 23,844) 11,976) 41,155) 29,703) 11,452 
Construction......seeee. -| 72,932] 20,276] 52,656) 46,475) 15,408) 31,067] 47,790) 14,442) 33,348 
Electricity, water, and 
sanitary services.....| 14,033 3} 14,030} 15,030 0} 15,030] 14,381 O} 14,381 
COMMOTCO cc cccccvccccccse 33,957] 26,404) 7,553) 35,482) 13,956} 21,526) 35,628) 14,533) 21,095 
Transport, storage, and 
communications........ 30,436} 6,018) 24,418) 31,537 5,813} 25,724) 29,962) 5,316) 24,646 
Services...... seeeeeeees! 129,153] 20,350] 108,803) 122,367} 20,417} 101,950 122,477} 21,554) 100,923 
Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, Labour Statistics, 1967 (Accra, December 1968), 





pp. 3, 14 and 24. Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, Economic Survey, 1968 (Accra, 1969), p. 103. 






































Table 2. Employment of Africans and Non-Africans by Economic Activity and Sector, 1967 
Private sector Public sector 
Economic activity Total 
Africans Non- Africans Non- 
Africans Africans 
po | rere Ceenenevenenecessenesees 361,351 100,494 2,939 | 256,755 1,163 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing............ 43,659 4,489 39 39,072 59 
Mining and quarrying........ceeeeeeeeveecs evce 26,299 13,071 286 12,822 120 
Manufacturing. ..ccccccccccccccccccceccscescece 41,155 29,021 682 11,416 36 
Construction.........see0e: ecehsaaminas sich pie 47,790 14,188 254 33,209 139 
Electricity, water, and sanitary services..... 14,381 0 0 14,362 19 
SE cncccwawkeenssescn eneeeheeeennwed ues 35,628 13,755 778 21,087 8 
Transport, storage, and communications........ 29,962 5,234 82 24,549 97 
Services .ccccccccccccccece eeccccccccccccccccece 122,477 20,736 818 100,238 685 
Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, Labour Statistics, 1967 (Accra, December 1968), 


pp- 7, 14, and 24. 
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Table 3. Employment by Occupation, and by Sex, 1967 























Number employed 
Occupation 

Total Male Female 
Al] OCCUPATIONS... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce, JOL,351 328,405 32,946 
Professional, technical, and related workers...... ana 50,199 40,655 9,544 
Administrative, executive, and managerial workers... 10,951 10,487 464 
Clerical workerB..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 52,019 43,989 8,030 
BALOS WEGNER e 6 csc ce wenccccvecccocececoscscoeesoees 4,006 3,295 711 

Farmers, fishermen, hunters, loggers, and related 
WOTKEEB cc ccccccccccesece Seee6edneeeseesececos cacccee 28,983 24,567 4,416 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers...........- _ 7,175 7,102 73 
Transport and communication workers.......sseeeeeees 21,939 20,750 1,189 
Craftsmen, production process workers, and laborers.| 147,217 | 141,983 5,234 
Service, sport, and recreation workersS........+++e+- 38,862 35,577 3,285 





Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, Labour Statistics, 1967 (Accra, 
December 1968), p. 8. 





/MEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





BOY 


United Arab Republic Simultaneously, emphasis has been 
shifted to the following aspects of edu- 

Technological Institutes Established cational programming: (1) Provision of 
With U.S.S.R. Aid. The Soviet Union has modern technical apparatus and equip- 








agreed to provide financial and techni- ment for workshops and plants; (2) in- 
cal assistance for the development of troduction of training courses for tech- 
the UAR's higher technical education. nical instructors andteachers different 
Five technological institutes are to be from those courses offered for the 
established in the various governorates regular university staff; and (3) de- 
and will constitute a nucleus for a velopment of training methods and tech- 
technological university. The five new niques which relate closely to the 
institutes will be for spinning and actual requirements of industrial es- 
weaving, petroleum, transport, minerals, tablishments. 


and building and construction. 
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YW EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 





Regional 


Asian Public Service Workers Unite At 
Conference. A recent conference of 
Asian public service workers in Tokyo 
moved toward adoption of a common ap- 
proach to their problems and presenta- 
tion of these problems to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for consider- 
ation. 

Present at the conference were repre- 
sentatives from public service workers' 
unions of Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, South Korea, Malaysia, New Zea- 
land, and Singapore. The conference, 








held in early October, was sponsored by 
Japanese unions of public service work- 
ers andthree international trade secre- 
tariats: The Public Services Interna- 
tional, Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
International, and the International 
Federation of Free Teachers' Unions. 

The General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), Harm G. Buiter, pledged 
ICFTU support of public service em- 
ployees throughout Asia in their de- 
mands for freedom of association and the 
right to strike.--International Trade 
Union News. 





AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





. a 
if 
Caribbean Regional 


Editor's Note. Lebor Developments 
Abroad is indebted for the material 
in this article to Mr. Eldon Vie 
of the Department of Labor Inter- 
national Technical Assistance Corps 
(DOLITAC). 





First Regional Training Course Held 
for Labor Administrators. Twenty-two 
senior labor administration officials 
from the governments of 13 English- 
speaking countries of the Caribbean area 
participated in a5-week training course 
in the fall of 1969. The countries 
represented were Guyana, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Trinidad and Tobago, British 
Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Barbados, 
U.S. Virgin Islands, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Antigua, British Honduras, and Jamaica. 
Participants were housed and classes 








were held at the University of the West 
Indies, St. Augustine, Trinidad. 

The course, the first of its kind to 
be held in the area, was sponsored by 
the International Labor Office, the 
Canadian International Development Agen- 
cy, and the Labor Ministry of the 
host government, Trinidad and Tobago. 
The Canadian Government financed fellow- 
ships for the participants and provided 
the services of an instructor for the 
section on industrial relations. The 
ILO, together with the Inter-American 
Center for Labor Administration, pro- 
vided the services of the course direc- 
tor, instructors, and course materials; 
the host government provided the physi- 
cal facilities. 

The course was designed as an in- 
depth study of three subject areas of 
labor administration of current signif- 
icance in the economic and social de- 
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velopment of the countries of the Carib- 
bean: Labor-Management Relations; Wages 
and Incomes Policy; and Analysis of 
Business Financial Information. The 
first 4 weeks were devoted to formal 
class instruction ineach of these three 
subject areas, supplemented by related 
field visits and guest speakers. A 
seminar-survey of labor administration 
programs and problems of the Caribbean 
area was held in the final week. Dis- 
cussion leaders during this week were 
the permanent secretaries of the labor 
ministries of the three largest coun- 
tries of the area--Guyana, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Jamaica. 


The following labor administration 
programs in the Caribbean were con- 
sidered: Labor Ministry Organization 


and Management; Employment, Unemploy- 
ment, and Underemployment; Labor Inspec- 


tion; Manpower Development; National 
Insurance; Labor Statistics; and In- 
dustrial Relations. The course in in- 


dustrial relations dealt primarily with 
labor dispute settlement procedures and 
techniques. It imcluded a series of 
presentations by the Director of the 
Office of Planning and Development of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service of the United States. His talks 
analyzed the mediation process and 
considered alternative mediation tech- 
niques. The principal interest of the 
participants was in a detailed examina- 
tion of the Trinidad and Tobago Indus- 
trial Stabilization Act and the ex- 
perience there since its enactment in 
1966. This section of the course was 
particularly relevant andtimely because 
several of the Caribbean governments 
are considering the advisability of pro- 
moting similar legislation providing 
for compulsory arbitration of labor- 
management dispute impasses. 

The course in wages and income policy 
proved to be of considerable current 
interest and application since several 
labor administrators participating in 
the course are actively promoting the 
formation of national wages and income 
councils. The implications of wages and 


income trends in economic and social 
development programs also were of 
immediate interest to those attending 
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the course. The participants showed an 
increased awareness of the need for 
extending the coverage of their mini- 
mum wage systems in the unorganized 
sector of employment and for rationaliz- 
ing their methods of determining appro- 
priate legal minimum wage rates. 

The section of the course on Analysis 
of Business Financial Information pro- 
vided instruction in interpretation of 
business balance sheets, profit and 
loss statements, and supporting finan- 
cial records to promote an understanding 
of the relationships between business 
finances and employment conditions. 

Particular attention was given to 
direct and indirect labor costs as re- 
lated to and influenced by changes in 
other factors of production. Methods 
were presented for determining short- 
term and long-term business financial 
trends and the influence of employment 
conditions on those trends. Methods 
were analyzed for calculating costs of 
fringe benefits, industrial accidents, 
employee turnover, and work stoppages. 

At the conclusion of the course, 
agreement was unanimous among the par- 
ticipants and the three Permanent Secre- 
taries present that it had filled an 
acute need for area-wide training, and 
that every effort should be made to es- 
tablish a series of similar courses on 
an annual basis. Participation would 
alternate each year between top-and 
second-echelon labor administrators. 





Argentina 
Government Issues Wage-Price Policy 
Decree. The continued struggle between 


labor unions and the government has 
abated somewhat since the Ministry of 
Economy and Labor in early October 1969 
issued a wage-price decree. Reaffirm- 
ing the Government's basic objective of 
growth through stability, the decree 
granted an across-the-board wage in- 
crease of 3,000 pesos (US$1=359 pesos) 
in November; a 7 percent increase be- 
tween March 1, 1970 and December 31, 
1971, with an additional possible in- 
crease if the real wage has declined; 
and increased pensions of 8 percent on 


January 1, 1970. The decree also per- 
mitted labor-management national bar- 
gaining committees (paritarias) to con- 
tinue negotiating all contract pro- 
visions except salaries; charged the 
National Council on Prices and Salaries 
to watch prices as of November 1; and 
ruled that salary increases could not 
be passed on to prices unless the Gov- 
ernment agreed, as might be the case 
in labor-intensive industries. In the 
future, general social services are to 
be established and supported by a2 per- 
cent wage contribution from employers 
and 1 percent from employees. The decree 
stated that the Government would use 
whatever means were necessary to avoid 
a return of inflation. 

The decree revised 
across-the-board wage increase of 8 
percent and the freeze on wages which 
would have run until December 1969. Al- 
though less than the pre-1967 increases, 
the adjustment was needed because the 
cost of living rose 9.9 percent in the 
first 9 months of 1969. In private con- 
ferences with businessmen, the President 
reiterated that prices must be absorbed 
and not passed on to consumers. 

The Ministry of Economy and Labor in 
August 1969 sent the President a study 


the December 1968 


on real wages. Labor's 
during the 1966-69 period lacked uni- 
formity because of regional variations 
and fringe benefits, which have tended 
to favor the large family worker over 
the single person. During this period, 
in greater Buenos Aires the nominal 
income from basic wages plus benefits 
for the single worker rose 56.3 percent; 
the nominal income for the “average 
family" (industrial worker, wife, and 
two primary school-age children) in- 
creased 59.3 percent; and for the 
worker with a wife and four children, 
64.2 percent. 

In September the basic yearly mini- 
mum wage for the unmarried unskilled 
worker was increased from 20,000 to 
22,000 pesos, or to 880 pesos a day or 
110 pesos an hour. Family allowances 
also were increased. A married worker 
now receives 40,000 pesos; when each 
child is born, he receives 30,000 pesos, 
and a monthly allowance of 3,500 pesos, 
or 3,000 if he is an agricultural 
worker. Children of primary school age 
receive 1,300 pesos per month (1,000 
for agricultural workers), and secondary 
and advanced school children 2,600 and 
2,000 pesos, respectively.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Argentina. 


income changes 
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LABOR COST AND WORKING HOURS IN MANUFACTURING 


IN CANADA, 1967 AND 1968 





The tables on pages 25-27 provide 
1967 data from Canada's first national 
survey of labor costs. Table 1 also 
provides preliminary 1968 data from the 


second survey of labor costs. The 
surveys were conducted jointly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 


Canada Department of Labour. 

The 1967 survey covered approximately 
4,000 of the 13,200 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 20 workers or more 
in any month of the year. The sample 
included all establishments with 100 or 
more workers and a varying percentage 
of those with 20 to 99 workers. The 
labor cost estimates are representative 
of 1,477,800 employees--403,700 salaried 
employees and 1,074,100 wage earners. 

Some establishments were not able to 
report expenditures separately for all 
the requested items. For example, a 
number of establishments reported an 
expenditure which covered both life and 
health insurance plans. This combined 
expenditure is generally shown as "health 
insurance." 


The survey excluded the following 
labor costs: 

a. Benefit plans restricted to top 
executives; 

b. Stock or stock options and most 


profit-sharing plans; 
c. Expenditures for education 
training, except in-plant training; 
d. Payments in kind; 


and 


e. Costs of suggestion awards, cafe- 
teria operation, transportation, park- 
ing, recreational services, in-plant 


medical care, and other services. 


Proprietors and members of boards of 
directors were excluded. 
The following definitions 


for the survey: 


were used 


Salaried employees are managerial, pro- 
fessional, technical, clerical, and 
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supervisory staffs above the level of 
working foremen. 

Wage earners are production workers and 
shipping, warehousing, maintenance, 
and delivery staffs including route 
men and working foremen. 

Gross payroll (direct payments to em- 
ployees) is the total of wages or 
salaries paid by employers to en- 
ployees before deductions for en- 
ployee income tax and employee con- 
tributions to Unemployment Insurance, 
Canada Pension Plan, etc., and covers 
in-plant time, paid absences, and 
miscellaneous direct payments. 

Basic pay comprises straight-time or 
piecework rates including incentive, 
production, and cost of living bonuses 
and commissions. 

Premium pay comprises 
basic straight-time 
time, holiday work, 
and other additional pay covering 
weekend work on rotational shifts, 
dangerous work, dirty work, etc. 

In-plant time (hours worked) is the 
total time an employee spends at work 
and includes rest periods, wash-up 
time, call-in time, etc. In some 
cases, particularly for salaried en- 
ployees, the standard workweek was 
used to calculate in-plant time. 

Miscellaneous direct payments comprise 
Christmas and other nonproduction bo- 
nuses, separation pay, retirement 
allowances, supplementary unemployment 
benefits, and retroactive pay for a 
period prior to the survey year. Enm- 
ployer payments to funds providing 
similar benefits are included in pay- 
ments to private welfare plans. 








payments over 
rates for over- 
and shift work, 








The 1967 survey data are from Labour 
Costs inManufacturing 1967 (Ottawa, The 





Queen's Printer, October 1969--Catalogue 
No. 72-506 occasional). The 1968 data 


are from The Labour Gazette (Ottawa, 
Canada Department of Labour), November 


1969, page 659. 


Table l. 


Selected Labor Costs in Manufacturing, by Type of Employee, 1967 and 1968 



























































1968 1967 
Labor cost item 
All Salaried Wage All Salaried Wage 
employees|employees | earners | employeesjemployees | earners 
Selected labor costs in Canadian dollars 1/ 
Total annual cost.......+++e+s 6,873| 8,829 | 6,044] 6,161| 7,693] 5,587 
Percent distribution of selected labor costs 

Total..cecces eoccccccs ecccece . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Gross payroll (direct payments)..... 92.4 92.8 92.2 92.6 93.0 92.4 
Pay for time worked.....+.eseeeeees 83.7 83.0 84.2 84.5 83.7 84.9 
Basic or straight time pay........ 81.6 82.4 81.1 82.4 83.1 82.0 
Premium pay 2/.....++++- ecvccccccce 2.1 -6 3.1 2.1 5 2.9 
Overtime and holiday work....... 1.6 5 2.3 1.6 5 2.2 
Shift work..cccccccccscvces ° 5 ol 7 4 (3/) 6 
Pay for time not worked 2/........- 7.4 7.8 7.2 7-3 7.7 7.1 
Holiday p@Y.cccccccccccccccccccece 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.7 2.9 2.6 
Vacation pay........ eecccccccececs 4.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.2 
Sick leave pay..cccccccccccccccces 3 4 3 3 4 23 
Miscellaneous direct payments...... 1.3 2.1 -8 8 1.6 4 
SOPATACION PAF occcccccocccvcccccce (4/) (4/) (4/) ol 2 1 
Bonuses..... cocvcvces Ceceseces : (4/) (4/) (4/) 6 1.3 2 
Other... cccccccccccccccccccccccecs (4/) (4/) (4/) el 1 ol 
Expenditures in addition to payroll. 7.6 7.2 7.8 7.4 7.0 7.6 
Payments required by law........... 2.6 1.9 3.0 2.7 2.0 3.0 
Workmen's compensation..........+- 8 -6 4.0 9 +7 1.0 
Unemployment insurance............ -7 4 9 -6 3 -8 
Canada/Quebec pension plan........ 1.1 9 1.2 1.1 1.0 1.2 
Private welfare plans......++s++++ ° 5.0 5.3 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.6 
Pension planB..ccccccccccccccccecce 2.6 3.2 2.3 2.4 3.0 2.1 
Life and health plans........++..- 2.2 1.9 2.4 2.2 2.0 2.3 
Life insurance plans............ (4/) (4/) (4/) -7 -8 -7 
Health insurance plans.......... (4/) (4/) (4/) 1.5 1.2 1.6 
Other planB...cccccccccccescccceccs ol ol ol ol ol -l 

1/ Par value exchange rate: US$1=1.08108 4/ Not available. 


Canadian dollars. 


2/ Includes items not shown separately. 


3/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: 


Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal totals. 
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Table 2. Selected Labor Costs for Wage Earners ip Manufacturing as a 
Percent of Gross Payroll, by Industry Group, 1967 


[In percent | 























Expenditures in 
Gross payroll (direct payments) addition to 
Total ayroll 
Industry group labor P 
cost Basic or Payments/Private 
Total |straight/ emium| Paid Other | Total |required|welfare 
time pay} P8Y absence by law | plans 
All manufacturing.| 108.3 100.0 88.7 3.2 7.7 0.4 8.3 3.3 5.0 
Durable goods...}| 109.4 | 100.0 88.8 3.2 7.7 -3 9.4 3.5 5.9 
Nondurable goods} 107.0 | 100.0 88.8 3.1 7.6 5 7.0 3.0 4.0 
Food and beverages...... 106.9 | 100.0 89.6 2.6 7-3 0.5 6.9 3.3 3.6 
Tobacco processing and 

products...... eoccccee! 106.9 100.0 88.4 2.5 8.2 9 8.9 2.8 6.1 
Rubber products......... 112.7 100.0 87.1 4.4 8.2 3 12.7 3.3 9.4 
Leahter products........}| 105.4 | 100.0 92.7 1.0 5.9 4 5.4 3.4 2.0 
Textile products....... -| 106.6 | 100.0 89.5 3.3 6.6 -6 6.6 3.3 3.3 
Knitting mills........ --| 103.8 100.0 94.3 4 5.0 3 3.8 3.0 8 
Clothing .ccccccccccccccse| 104.9 100.0 92.7 8 6.0 5 4.9 3.1 1.8 
Wood products...........| 106.6 100.0 90.7 1.9 7.1 3 6.6 4.6 2.0 
Furniture and fixtures..]| 106.6 | 100.0 91.9 1.6 6.0 5 6.6 3.9 2.7 
Paper and allied in- 

GQUStTi1eS .cccccccccccce] 107.6} 100.0 87.1 4.5 8.2 +2 7.6 3.0 4.6 
Printing and publishing.| 105.1 100.0 88.1 4.0 7.4 5 5.1 2.3 2.8 
Primary metal industries} 110.6 100.0 87.3 3.5 8.9 3 10.6 3.4 7.2 
Metal fabricating 

industries......scceee 108.6 100.0 89.2 3.0 7.1 7 8.6 3.8 4.8 
Machinery (except 

electrical)...........| 109.6 100.0 88.3 4.2 7.2 -3 9.6 3.6 6.0 
Transportation 

equipment......eeeeeee 112.0] 100.0 87.7 4.2 7.9 2 12.0 3.0 9.0 
Electrical products..... 107.7 100.0 89.6 2.2 7.9 3 79 3.0 4.7 
Nonmetallic mineral 

ProductS.....se0- eccces 108.3 100.0 89.2 3.8 6.8 +2 8.3 4.0 4.3 
Petroleum and coal 

PFOGUCES..cccccccccces 109.0 100.0 82.4 5.0 11.2 1.4 9.0 2.4 6.6 
Chemicals and chemical 

PFOAGUCES..cccccccccces 108.6 100.0 87 .6 3.3 8.6 5 8.6 2.7 5.9 
Miscellaneous...........| 106.6] 100.0 89.9 2.1 6.8 1.2 6.6 3.1 3.5 
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Table 3. Estimated Paid Hours of Wage Earners in Manufacturing, by Industry Group, 1967 





























Percent distribution of average annual paid hours 
Average Average Hours worked Paid absence 
standard annual 
Industry group useieodh paid Total ‘ Sick 
hours hours Total | Basic |Overtime/ Total |Holidays sen b. 
leave 
All manufacturing... 40.8 2,135 100.0 92.6 88.2 4.4 7-5 2.9 4.3 0.3 
Durable goods..... 41.0 2,133 | 100.0 92.6 88.0 4.6 7.5 3.0 4.4 ol 
Nondurable goods.. 40.7 2,138 | 100.0 92.8 88.5 4.3 7.2 2.8 4.1 3 
Food and beverages........ 41.6 2,160 | 100.0 92.9 88.8 4.1 7.1 2.8 4.0 0.3 
Tobacco processing and 
products........ ccccccece 38.9 1,973 | 100.0 92.3 88.3 4.0 7.6 2.8 4.1 +7 
Rubber products........+.+. 41.1 2,198 | 100.0 92.1 86.5 5.6 7.9 3.2 4.7 -- 
Leather products.......... 41.5 2,049 | 100.0 94.1 92.2 1.9 5.9 2.3 3.6 -- 
Textile products.......... 41.6 2,210 | 100.0 93.5 88.3 5.2 6.6 2.7 3.8 ofl 
Knitting mills........... ° 43.9 2,204 | 100.0 95.0 94.6 4 5.0 2.4 2.6 -- 
Clothing.......++- ecccccce 39.7 1,996 | 100.0 93.8 92.5 1.3 6.1 2.7 3.4 -- 
Wood productS.....+.eeeeee 42.8 2,094 100.0 93.4 91.1 2.3 6.5 2.6 3.9 -- 
Furniture and fixtures.... 43.2 2,240 | 100.0 94.0 91.1 2.9 6.0 2.6 3.4 -- 
Paper and allied 
industries.......+++- eee 40.2 2,190 | 100.0 91.8 85.4 6.4 8.2 2.8 5.0 4 
Printing and publishing... 37.8 2,064 | 100.0 92.6 86.8 5.8 7.3 2.9 4.1 3 
Primary metal industries.. 40.2 2,131 | 100.0 91.6 86.5 $.1 8.4 2.9 5.2 3 
Metal fabricating 
industries.......... cece 41.0 2,113 | 100.0 93.0 88.7 4.3 7.0 2.9 4.0 1 
Machinery (except 
electrical) .......eeee0- 40.7 2,197 100.0 92.4 86.6 5.8 7.6 3.1 4.4 of 
Transportation equipment.. 40.2 2,151 100.0 92.0 86.5 5.5 7.9 3.2 4.7 ed 
Electrical products....... 40.2 2,036 | 100.0 92.2 88.9 3.3 7.7 3.1 4.2 4 
Nonmetallic mineral 
products....... ecccecece 43.1 2,270 | 100.0 93.1 87.3 5.8 6.7 2.7 4.0 -- 
Petroleum and coal 
PTOMUCES..cccccccccces oe 40.1 2,234 | 100.0 88.0 82.5 5.5 12.0 3.1 6.0 2.9 
Chemicals and chemical 
products......... eeccecce 40.2 2,149 | 100.0 91.6 86.9 4.7 8.4 3.0 4.7 +7 
Miscellaneous........... ee 41.1 2,111 100.0 93.5 90.6 2.9 | 6.4 2.8 3.3 3 























Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American “pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business 
firms use the local index to establish 


of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limita- 
tions to the indexes was published in 
the October 1969 issue of Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, along with the complete 
list of indexes. Revisions are pub- 
lished monthly. All questions regard- 
ing the indexes of Living costs abroad 
should be directed to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics. Explanation of changes 


planation 












































cost-of-living allowances for their in indexes from one time period to 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- another is not available. 
Indexes of Living Costs Abroad (Excluding Quarters) 
[Washington, D.C.=100| 
Exchange rate Local Effective 
Country and city Survey 
Unit | Number lRelative| Index |Relative| Index | date 
per USS] 
Denmark: Copenhagen.....|Krone |7.53 109 121 93 105 | Jun 69 
Gabon: Libreville.......|CFA fr.| 276 142 157 116 130 | Sep 69 
Guinea: Conakry.........|G.F. 246.5 149 170 113 134 | Sep 69 
India: 
Bombay .,...++eeee+eeee0) RUpee |7.60 74 87 77 92 | Aug 69 
Caleutts.cccccccccccs --|Rupee |7.60 75 87 80 93 | Aug 69 
Madras.....+eeeeeeeee++) Rupee |7.60 71 82 76 90 | Oct 69 
Trinidad and Tobago: 
Port-of-Spain..........|T.T. $ |2.00 77 91 80 95 |} Oct 69 
Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents recent 
revisions tothe U.S. Department of State 
living quarters allowances. This allow- 
ance is designed as reimbursement for 
the annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or cus- 
tom to be paid by the tenant. An ex- 


planation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


schedules was published in the May 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics. Explanation of 





changes in allowance rates from one 
time period to another is not avail- 
able. 


U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances 
Effective December 28, 1969 




















Family status and salary group 1/ 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
Cyprus: Nicosia.| $2,100 |$1,700 | $1,300 | $1,200 | $1,700 | $1,300 | $1,100 | $900 
Ryukyus: 

Okinawa Island.| 1,700 | 1,500 | 1,300 | 1,200; 1,500]; 1,200; 1,000 |1,000 
Singapore........| 3,800 | 3,300 | 3,300 | 2,000 | 3,300 | 2,400; 1,900 | 1,600 
Turkey: 

Adana-Incirlik.| 1,500 | 1,500 | 1,500} 1,200; 1,400; 1,400; 1,200 | 1,000 

Ankara.......-+| 2,100 | 1,800 | 1,400] 1,100] 1,700; 1,400]; 1,300 | 1,000 

Istanbul.......| 2,800 | 2,500 | 1,800; 1,500; 2,500; 1,800; 1,500; 1,500 

Izmir-Cigli....| 1,900 | 1,700 | 1,400 | 1,300; 1,500; 1,300}; 1,300/ 1,100 























1/ The approximate basic salary ranges, 
excluding allowances, for the salary 
groups given inthe table are as follows: 


ee $20, 000- $36,000 
DEY Di ciacheubadwes 11,000- 20,000 
Group 4..... aera: in 8,000- 11,000 


Under 8,000 


The salary ranges have been revised to 
reflect the upward adjustments in Gov- 
ernment salary rates in recent years. 

Source: U.S. Department of State, 
Allowances Program. 
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